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CURIOSITIES OF JURY TRIALS. 
TriaL by jury may be, as an advocate lately 
styled it, the most magnificent of institutions; 
but “its magnificence is not a little tarnished 


| at times, when, as may happen by English law, 


twelve ignorant, stupid, or crotchety men get to- 
gether in the box. The last are perhaps the most 
mischievous, since, heedless of their oaths, they will 
turn things the clean contrary way, rather than run 
counter to what they dignify as conscientious 
scruples, Thanks to a strange craze for non-con- 
viction, that has for some time past possessed the 
people of a certain historical town, ‘ Not guilty’ has 
become the stereotyped verdict of its juries, and 
justice has been again and again, as it were, check- 
mated through her own badly disposed pawns. 

Not that Warwick jurors are the only ones cap- 
able of setting evidence on one side, A Worcester- 
shire jury acquitted a man in the face of over- 
whelming testimony, merely because he happened 
to be defended by the son of a local magnate ; the 
foreman of the precious twelve actually believing 
they had done something meritorious, exultingly 
saluting the squire, a day or two afterwards, 
When a Welsh jury thought it right to acquit 
a prisoner, despite an emphatically unfavourable 
summing up, Baron Bramwell told them, he 
hoped they had reconciled their consciences to 
their verdict, but by what process they had done 
it, he declared he was utterly unable to guess, 
What would the baron have said to the twelve 
obstinate backwoodsmen, who, sitting upon the 
body of an Indian, undeniably done to death by the 
random shooting of the guardian of a potato-plot, 
made things pleasant all round by pronouncing 
the unlucky savage had been worried to death by 
a dog; and that not satisfying the unreasonable 
coroner, altered their verdict to, ‘ Killed by falling 
over a cliff ;’ and stuck to that version spite of all 
remonstrance! It must be allowed, that when 
jurymen ignore evidence in this way, they gener- 
ally err on the side of mercy ; unlike the jury of 
old, who found a man guilty of murder against 
whom there was not a tittle of evidence, and when 


challenged by the judge, replied through their fore- 
man, that an atrocious crime had been committed, 
for which somebody ought to be punished, and they 
did not see why it should not be the man before 
them, as well as another ! 

Once upon a time, it was dangerous for the box 
to differ from the bench; a jury daring to assert 
an opinion of their own, being liable to find them- 
selves thrown upon the tender mercies of the Star- 
chamber. Instances, indeed, are not wanting of 
the judge taking upon himself to punish jurymen 
for not following his direction. Penn the Quaker 
was instrumental in freeing them of this terror. 
When he and Mead were brought before the lord 
mayor and the recorder, charged with preaching in 
Gracechurch Street, the jury were thrice sent back 
to reconsider their verdict, and shape it to the 
desired pattern, The last time, they were locked 
up for the night, but the morning found them of 
the same mind; and ‘Not guilty’ was still their 
award. ‘Iam sorry, said the irate recorder—‘ I 
am sorry you have followed your own judgments 
and opinions rather than the good advice that was 
given you. I pray that my life be kept out of your 
hands! But for this the court fines you forty marks 
a man, and commands imprisonment till paid.’ The 
four hundred and eighty marks not being forth- 
coming, the twelve really good men and true were 
consigned to durance vile in Newgate. A writ of 
habeas corpus soon opened the prison-doors ; and 
the case was referred to a full bench of twelve 
judges, who pronounced the fining and imprison- 


ment to be contrary to law. The jurymen sub-’ 


sequently obtained exemplary damages for false 
imprisonment, and the freedom of the box was 
triumphantly established. 

Modern jurors are not overpaid for their labour 
and loss of time ; in the seventeenth century, they 
were not paid at all when trying civil suits, but it 
was customary for the winner to give them a din- 
ner for gratitude’s sake. In criminal cases, involy- 
ing no capital charge, it was the curious, and not 
very comprehensible rule, to pay them only when 
they acquitted the accused; but this rule was vio- 
lated on one special occasion ; Sir Thomas Smith 
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recording, that ‘in the prosecution for the Popish 
Plot in Charles II.’s reign, the jury had more, 
and were treated higher, if they convicted a prisoner, 
than if they acquitted him.” John Ince, writing 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury anent the jurymen 
locked up until they decided upon the guiltiness or 
non-guiltiness of the seven bishops, says : ‘ We have 
watched the jury carefully all night, attending 
without the door on the stair-head. They have, 
by order, been kept all night without and 
candle, save only some basins of water and towels 
this morning about four. The officers and our 
servants, and others hired by us to watch the 
officers, have, and shall constantly attend, but must 
be supplied with fresh men to relieve our guard, if 
need be.... They beg for a candle to light their 
Pipes, but are denied. In case a verdict 4 for 
us, the present consideration will be, how shall the 
jury be treated. The course is usually, each man 
80 Many guineas, and a common dinner for them 
all. e quantum is at your Grace’s and my Lord’s 
desire. But it seems to my poor understanding, 
that the dinner might be spared, lest our watchful 
enemies should ee it against us. It may be 
ordered thus: to each man —— guineas for his 
trouble, and each man a guinea over his desire.— 
N.B. There must be 150 or 200 guineas provided.’ 
This system of payment by results smacks some- 
what of bribery, but was calculated to prevent a 
j yielding to temptation, as the twelve 
jury men did, who, finding they could only 
in being very hungry, broke open the door 

their room, and quietly went to their homes, 
_ A wise Indian judge made it a rule never to give 
any reasons for his judgments ; very no one 
ever thought of appealing against them. It is as 

i m choice, for the Home 

reversed. A good story is told of how a Devon- 
shire j came to uit a doctor who had 
peddedeely killed an old woman by mixing her 
medicine a trifle too carelessly. As soon as they 
were comfortably settled in their retiring-room, the 
foreman told them they must settle as uickly as 
possible, whether or not they would hang the doctor, 
that they might get home to supper in good time, 
and that the quickest way of despatching the busi- 
ness would be for him to take the opinion of each 
in turn, — let the most — decide the matter. 
Upon this point, at anyrate, the jury were unani- 
nom, and the foreman proceeded to put the ques- 
tion. One said he did not care which way it went— 
hanging the doctor would neither harm him nor do 
him any good ; another, that the doctor had lately 
saved the lives of two of his children mortal bad 
with the small-pox, while he had only killed an old 

woman who could not have lived much lo 
anyhow ; it was two lives against one; and he 
wouldn’t hang the man, not he. Others were for a 
conviction on grounds equally ridiculous. Fortu- 
nately for the poor doctor, all at length agreed to 

a verdict of not guilty. 

Many a verdict is, we may be sure, only that of 
a majority, acqui in by dissentients anxious to 
be 5 a troublesome discussion, and sensible 
enough to prevent their foreman announcing, as 
the foreman of a Limerick jury did, that they were 
*unanimous—nine to three,’ in finding the prisoner 
not guilty. Of course, the ‘unanimous y had to 


verdict, and the accused was discharged. Being 
sae for his escape, he promised, as he was 
eaving the court, that it would be his last as well 
as his first offence, oblivious of the fact, that the 
jury had decided he had done nothing at all, 

hysical arguments have been used by a majority 
when more legitimate ones failed. A juryman 
once asked a judse whether his differing in 
oe from his eleven brethren, justified his 

ing knocked down with a chair. In the case 
of another jury, one, at dispersal, was heard to 
say to another: ‘ Only I threatened to kick 
him, he’d never agreed.’ In America they would 
appear to have a gentler method of insuring 
unanimity. When Abraham Lincoln had to de- 
fend a fellow charged with stealing half-a-dozen 
prime hogs, the case aes his client was so 
clearly proved, that he told him as much. Not at 
all discomfited, the accused said: ‘Never mind 
about that; just abuse the witnesses, and spread 
yourself on general principles, and it will be all 
right.’ Sure enough, it was so ; to Lincoln’s aston- 
ishment, the jury brought in a verdict of not guilty, 
ao sper his client on the result, he could 
not help saying the affair was past his understand- 
ing. e rogue’s explanation set his wonder at 
rest. ‘Well, squire,’ said he, ‘you see, every 
one of them ’ere fellows had a piece of them hogs,’ 
Indeed, according to the latest advices from the 
States, a verdict cannot be upset by reason of its 
being obtained by bribery. In a libel case tried in 
Louisiana, the losing counsel demanded a new trial, 
offering to prove, by the evidence of the foreman 
of the jury, that one of the jurors had received a 
letter offering a bribe ; by the evidence of one of 
the court officers, that he had delivered such a 
letter ; and by other evidence, that one of the jurors 
had owned to accepting a bribe, and that the fore- 
man had been in constant communication with out- 
side parties. The application was dismissed, the 
judge ruling: ‘That no juror must disclose what 

ppened in the jury-room ; that the confessing of 
a juror could not be used to impeach his verdict ; 
and that the person to whom the incriminating 
note was addressed could not testify to receivin: 
it’ The verdict had been rendered and soguaendll 
and could not be disturbed. 

A counsel trying to make the best of a bad case, 
insisted that there was some evidence in favour of 
the view he wished the jury to take. When he 
had done, Mr Justice Maule said to the jury: 
‘The learned counsel is perfectly right in his law ; 
there is some evidence upon that point ; but, he’s 
a lawyer, and you’re not lawyers, and don’t know 
what he means by “some evidence ;” so Ill tell 
you. Suppose there was an action on a bill of 
exchange, and six people swore they saw the 
defendant accept it, and six others swore they 
heard him say he should have to pay it, and six 
others knew him intimately, and swore to his 
handwriting ; and, suppose on the other side, the 
called a poor old man who had been at school wi 
the defendant forty years before, and had not seen 
him since, and who said he rather thought the 
acceptance was not in his writing; why, there 
would be some evidence that it was not—and 
that’s what the learned counsel means in this 
case.’ The apt illustration was too much for the 
jurymen ; they had seen their way clearly enough 

ore, but found it necessary to retire and solve 
the judge’s abstruse conundrum ere they could 
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upon their verdict. Another bothered jury, 
we ct, was that American one which was re- 
sponsible for, ‘ We find the prisoners not guilty, but 
believe they hooked the pork!’ A verdict matched 
by a Carlisle jury when they found a watchstealer 
guilty, but recommended him to mercy because it 
was really very hard to say whether he had taken 
the watch or not. An Irish jury recommended a 
man to mercy on the ground that he had no recol- 
lection of the transaction ; but, of all odd reasons for 
lenity, commend us to that of the Devonshire fore- 
man, who, upon being asked why a convicted 
person was recommended to mercy, replied : ‘ Be- 
cause it is an aggravated case, my lord!’ We 
suppose it was because it was an aggravated case 
that a Swiss jury found extenuating circumstances 
in a couple of ruffians murdering a poor shoemaker 
who objected to their stealing the boots off his feet. 
A Welsh jury were not content with performing 
their own functions, but usurped the judge’s pre- 
rogative. Having to decide as to the guilt or 
innocence of a man charged with uttering a forged 
the sapient of i find 

risoner guilty of telling stories about the note 
end think pe An to pay back the money, an 
have three months for it.’ ‘Death by sm a 
accelerated by neglect of vaccination,’ was not bad 
for a coroner’s jury ; but much better was the rider 
to a verdict in a case of accidental poisoning with 
carbolic acid: ‘The jury is of opinion that the 
public should be warned of the dangerous nature 
of this diabolic acid’ 

When the jury in a famous Irish murder-case 
were locked up for the night, it was discovered 
there were thirteen of them, the odd man being 
a sociable fellow, who had volunteered his assist- 
ance, just to have the pleasure of dining with the 

jurymen. At another trial, just as the case 
was drawing to its end, somebody called attention 
to the fact that one of the jurors had vanished ; he 
was found sitting unconcernedly in the body of 
the court, having walked out of the jury-box with- 
out any idea he was doing wrong, quite unaware 
of the responsibility attached to the part for which 
he was cast. 


TOM BRIMS’S INDIAN PRINCES. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 


I gor a letter from Brims on the Wednesday after 
this, stating that the princes had assented to his 
aoe, and had duly made my appointment. He 
ed a sentence which alone rendered the other 
news of much value. ‘Their Highnesses,’ he wro 
‘got something to eat in Manchester.’ It woul 
not have been of any great avail to receive an ap- 
ger ne from men who were to expire of inanition 
ve minutes afterwards. The firm in Fenchurch 
Street, on my ray t my case to them, said 
they would not stand in the way of my making a 
fortune much faster than they had any hope of 
doing. I might take some weeks’ absence, short 
as was the time since my last holiday, The 
junior partner satirically remarked, ‘that he only 
feared they should lose my valuable services alto- 
gether, owing to the Bank of England wishing to 
make me a governor on my return to town a mil- 
lionare’” I put the sneer into my pocket, into which 
= put something else far more 


It was in one of the great Yorkshire towns that I 
came up with Tom Brims and the distinguished 
oriental visitors. 

‘We have turned aside here before going on to 
Liverpool,’ explained Brims, ‘ because the princes 
want forty thousand caps, or hats, you would call 
them, of a peculiarly light fabric, for their people 
at home, and it is only here they can get them,’ 

‘Forty thousand!’ TI could not help repeating 
it. Everything with them seemed to be on the 
scale of the Arabian Nights. 

‘Yes, he ill-temperedly continued, ‘they are 

oing on in the way of ordering just as they 
did at Paris and in London. In Manchester they 
bought calico right and left ; enough for all India, 
you would think. They are like big children; they 
want to buy everything they see. Even nabobs 
can’t afford to keep up this style of thing. But it 
is of no use my trying to check it. The only thing 
to be said on the other side is, that their living 
won’t cost them much, They are on short com- 
mons again since leaving Manchester. I could have 
got a make-shift cook for them there, but some of 
their high-caste nonsense came in; they would 
neither consent to it, nor see any of the Hindus in 
the place. They are feeding on their pipes, and 
little or ne else. At Liverpool, they may be 
able to beg another mouthful or two.’ 

The great rank of the Hindus had not been 
specially promulgated, but our presence made some 
stir among the inhabitants. enever we left the 
hotel, we were accompanied by a group of women 
and children, the faces of the former peeping out of 
shawls thrown over their heads, in lieu of bonnets. 
They all clattered ry: bg clogs, like the Lancashire 
people. The men in the streets stopped to grin at 
the unfamiliar procession we made. It was a relief 
to think that the broad vernacular they spoke was 
not intelligible to the scimitar-bearing potentates 
before us, for some of the criticisms offered u 
their appearance were not complimentary. Phe 
Yorkshiremen seemed to think it was preposterous 
and ludicrous that they did not wear good broad- 
cloth and chimney-pot hats, like other male crea- 
tures. having the money to buy them. The town 
officials and the leading manufacturers better ap- 
preciated foreign peculiarities, and the advan 
of cultivating amity with possible customers, - 
vitations to visit the leading mills and other places 
of interest were kindly pressed upon the princes, 
A number of these were accepted. For men livi 
upon smoke, they got through an astonishing 
amount of work of this kind. Late in the after- 
noon their Highnesses went to inspect a large hand- 
some hall for public purposes, 

I staid a few minutes fehind at the last ware- 
house visited, in order to see to the right directing 
of some patterns which had been presented to the 

rinces as specimens of Yorkshire manufactures, 
ust as I reached the building whither they had 
gone, a series of most fearful yells resounded 
within, I hastened through a doorway into a large 
room, where I instantly-saw, from the long lines of 
snowy tables, duly set out with glittering glass and 
flashing cutlery, a public dinner was pending. But 
all | powers of observation were speedily concen- 
trated on the frantic gestures of a black-coated, 
white-neckerchiefed waiter, who was wildly flour- 
ishing his napkin, as also his arms and legs in 
front of the chief cross-table. At the other side 
of the table sat the youngest of the three princes, 
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his dark blazing eye resting on the waiter, as he 
= went on helping himself from the principal 
dishes. 

‘Help, help!’ the waiter was shouting, among 
his inarticulate yelling. ‘We shall all be ruined. 
There is only one apricot left for the high-sheriff. 
Hoo! that is now. Help, help! Roger, 
Willie, Sarah, where are you? We shall never get 
over this disgrace.’ 

Hurrying up, I put my hand on his shoulder, 
trying to control him by a whisper that it was one 
of their Highnesses. He was in such a fury that he 
either would not or could not listen. 

‘Now he has spoiled the best sweetmeat there is. 
I shall certainly be discharged ; we shall all lose 
our characters for ever.’ 

His Highness, keeping his glittering eye upon his 
vituperator, and taking no heed of me, had greatly 
altered the look of a very ornate piece of confec- 
tionery. Attacking it with his fingers, he was 

ing it to his mouth by the handful. 

‘See how he eats with his paws!’ roared the 
waiter. 

There were loud voices, and a noise advancing 
behind us. Several under-waiters and women- 
assistants came rushing up the hall. Behind them, 
stepping in from the doorway, I was relieved to see 
Tom Brims’s tall form, the other princes with their 
servants being visible in the background. 

The head-waiter had caught sight of them. He 
lost all vestige of control. ‘There is more of ’em,’ 
he yelled. Here is a Christy Minstrel has come 
and sat in the chairman’s chair, and eaten the 
high-sheriff’s apricots ; and the rest o’ the gang is 
coming to finish us up. Police! Where are the 

lice?’ Not waiting for the arrival of the police, 
S got fast hold of his Highness’s robe, and to it he 
clung, lying across the table. 

It was with the greatest difficulty that Tom 
Brims and myself, even with the aid of three 
gears accompanying the party, who ran to our 

elp, could extricate his Highness from the waiter’s 
clutch. So soon as we did, the prince’s hand went 
to the hilt of his scimitar. But we restrained him. 
His nostrils dilating from anger, he, with a digni- 
fied strut, joined the other excited Hindus, wiping 
upon his capacious sleeve the traces of the fruit 
and sweetmeats. 

It was in vain the gentlemen with us tried to 
explain matters. 

‘We shall be ruined in the eyes o’ the public,’ 
oye the head-waiter, letting his head emerge 

m the recovered napkin, in which he had 
-wrapped it. ‘The ae will be down on us 
without mercy, as they allus is. Didn’t they say 
the last time as the dinner wasn’t worth sneezing 
sat, becos we was unterhanded, which I don’t say 
wasn’t in part true. But this time we have got 
twelve more helps, and now the reporters ‘ll say 
we served not for dessert up to the high- 
sheriff's table but raw potatoes.’ He danced round 
and round on the floor in a fury, and again wrapped 
his head in the napkin, to hide his grief and shame. 

The last words I heard him utter, as we were 

ing out, the princes walking as statelily as ever, 
were these: ‘ Not Christy’s Minstrels? No; their 
manners are worse !’ 

This was a great scandal. It oe that the 
youngest prince, the Lees oR of whose appetite 

we become irresistible at sight of the ban- 


where the party were having shewn to them a 
great organ, which was one of the local marvels, 
Going down below, he had proceeded some way 
in helping himself to the fruits and other dainties 
before he was noticed by any one, with the result 
of very considerably disfiguring the arrangements 
of the sherift’s table. 

The matter was made the best of by those 
immediately concerned. Large presents of fruit 
were sent to their Highnesses’ hotel by some of the 
leading townsmen, by way of vindicating English 
hospitality. But Tom Brims himself, I think, was 
not sorry when, early the next day, we got ready 
to quit the town for Liverpool. One last pang of 
humiliation we had to endure at the railway 
station. 

It had, somehow, got to be known that their 
Highnesses were leaving, and a large and miscel- 
laneous crowd was in and about the station, which 
was adjacent to the hotel. So soon as the princes 
had passed each successive group of shawl-huddled 
women and broad-grinning men, loud laughter 
| rang forth, while apples and oranges, some of them 
having deep, wide marks of bites already in them, 
were conspicuously held aloft. From every quarter 
their Highnesses were asked in the broadest dialect 
if they ’d ‘like a boite.’ 

It was a great relief when the train glided out of 
the dingy, squalid-looking town into the pleasant 
scenery of the country, and we were on our way to 
Liverpool—although, if I had then known what 
awaited us there, that certainly would not have 
been my feeling. 

Fortunately, at Liverpool an Indian cook was ob- 
tained. The princes took up their quarters at one 
of the leading hotels, but their presence did not 
attract much attention in the great port. Foreigners 
have about as much novelty there as they have in 
London. Some compliments were offered them b 
the authorities, but their Highnesses kept muc 
aloof. It was only in reference to the shipping 
that they availed themselves of the courtesies, 
They paid repeated visits to the docks and piers, 
seemingly, in their own gloomy way, much inter- 
ested in the splendid river and the busy scenes it 
shows. 

But if they were enjoying Liverpool, Tom Brims 
was not doing so ; his health and temper were both 
failing him together. I could not but notice his 
manner becoming very strange. Both in the hotel 
and out of it he would unexpectedly stand, 
haggard, worn before me, and strike his forehead 
with his hand ; then he would spread out bundles 
of accounts which he took indiscriminately from 
any of his pockets. Invoices, bills, accounts, stuck 
out all over him—fresh — being brought by 
the post before he could docket, enter, and put 
the last lots. 

‘T have been expecting them to want to ae 
Cunard steamer or two, or some other trifle of that 
kind, since they have been here,’ he bitterly said, 
in a talk with me on the second day. ‘ Luckily, 
ships are the only speciality there is in this place. 
But we shall be in money difficulties as it is before 
we get away. Some diamonds ought to have been 
cashed before we left London. The treasurer has 
no money left in his bag. I told you they are like 
big children. It is of no more use trying to make 
them understand business than it would be trying 
to leap over the Mersey. Because I said last 


night the accounts must be paid, for some of them. 


must 
= spread out, had, unobserved, quitted the gallery 
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were coming in twice and three times over, the 
old one’s moustache went up to his eyebrows. I 
expected he would have run an attendant or two 
through on the spot. But-I mean to return to it 
this evening, if he kills every one of them.” He 
added that he should tell all three of them that it 
was the first time accounts for hundreds and thou- 
sands of pounds had had to be sent in to him over 
again—which was no doubt true. j 

I begged him not to be rash. He said he did 
not mean to be, but he would not lose his character 
for punctuality of a ear for all the princes in 
India. It was delightful to hear him talk; he 
preached a lay sermon on prompt settlements. It 
might entail some loss, he said, to sell diamonds in 
Liverpool, London being the right market ; but 
that was their bad management, not his. * 

That night a critical scene took place. I had 
been formally introduced to their Highnesses in 
Yorkshire—that is to say, Tom had presented me, 
and they had each looked me through with their 
dark eyes, not one of them uttering a word on the 
occasion. Understanding no syllable of their 
language, direct communication with them by me 
was out of the question; in fact, except when 
making one of the procession out of doors, I had 
not been in their presence for five minutes at a 
time. But Tom insisted upon my accompanying 
him into the inner room for this interview, giving 
me a great bundle of accounts by way of pretext. 

As in London, the apartments had been rear- 
ranged, that is, in fact, disarranged, stripped, 
suitably to their own customs. For some reason, 
they had the gas turned only half-way on. There, 
in the dimness, they sat each upon his own 
cushioned carpet, the eldest prince occupying the 
centre, wreaths of smoke of an odd foreign fragrance 
going up from their hookahs, 

Tom Brims, addressing the central 4 ap made 
aspeech. It was lengthy, for although he came to 
a pause several times, no answer was vouchsafed to 
him. He had to go on again. The three mufiled- 
up squat forms stirred not a fold of their white 
to moved not a wrinkle of their impassive 
faces. I could not understand. what Tom was 
saying, as he spoke in their language, but I could 
tell that he was talking of the accounts, for he 
referred to them. Towards the close, he displayed 
along list of copied figures, shewing the total of 
the indebtedness, so far as it was then known. 
Suddenly, at the recital of the figures, a grim smile 
shone on the swarthy features of the elder prince ; 
his gleaming eyes turned to his companions on 
either side. The smile and the flashing look were 
reflected in the visages of the other princes. With 
one and the same action ~ put aside their “> 
At a signal in which they all seemed to join, like 
clockwork, two attendants who were in the room 
glided to the doorway, and drew close over it a 
curtain suspended there. The elder prince tilted 
his head a little back, but kept his eyes, which 
were now positively burning in their brilliancy, 
fixed on Tom Brims, as he deliberately, distinctly, 
musically said: ‘You do well to press so. We 
know that you English are very honest. Do not 
you come to India and teach it us ?’ 

Tom Brims had begun to stagger back at the first 
word he heard. He kept up a staggering retreat 
upon me, as if each sentence was a blow dealt to 
him. He had some reason. This taciturn figure, 
which always when addressed in its own native 


tongue, had up to this time answered only in 
monosyllables, had suddenly opened its mouth in 
the purest English. But the wonder continued. 
speaker's grayish moustache curled like a 
snake. 

‘Cash our diamonds? It is well we have any. 
Your masters have left us few in the land. India 
shone with them before they came, but it is dark- 
ane fast. It is like your streets in the morning ; 
the lamps being put out one by one. Pay, you 
say? Yes. Have they paid so promptly? You 
flourish our little accounts in our faces ; but where 
is India’s bill to present to England? At what 
figure shall we put down each province she has 
seized? Value for us the blood you English have 
shed in oceans. You could not, rich as you are, 
pay that account, if we could offer it.’ 

rims was finally brought wp in his retreat by 
coming into contact with me. I had only entered 
a couple of paces within the doorway. He turned 
a white face towards me, asping forth : ‘ They can 
talk English better than I can ! 

I was perfectly amazed. 

Another voice struck in: ‘It would not befit us 
to be without an interpreter” Which of the other 
princes gave this explanation, I did not distinguish. 
The articulation was not so distinct as in the 
former utterances. 

A moment’s silence followed. Then the central 
figure spoke again: ‘You have been too bold ;’ 
the eyes blazed towards Tom Brims ; ‘ but it is your 
first offence.’ Again the moustache curled itself. 
‘It would be a pity that one with such good habits 
of prompt payment should have thus broken down 
the least in the world. Get all the accounts in readi- 
ness for noon to-morrow. Putting his hand to his 

irdle, the prince significantly lifted, from a fold in 

is robe, one end of a long purse, and shook it. It 
gave forth a sharp, thin, rattling sound : doubtless 
they were diamonds, ‘ Schedule everything in clear 
order ; you now have help, nodding towards me. 
‘But pray, see that in this so prompt, so punctual 
paying, so honest England, the charges are not 
more than a reasonable amount higher than they 
would be if we were not foreigners and ‘princes.’ 
The prince sitting on the right hand here muttered 
something in a very low tone. ‘In the morning,’ 
resumed the elder, ‘we will do without your 
services till noon, that you may have time to see 
the percentages are right.’ 

The simultaneous Leading of three long pipes 
told us that we were dismissed. Brims not 
linger for a moment ; I need not say that I followed 
him as closely as possible. The attendants raised 
the door-curtain for us like mechanical figures, 

Tom Brims seized my arm as soon as we got 
into the other room. ‘They have all the time 
understood my remarks aside to you, my jokes, all 
the purposed blunders I made about them,’ he 
whispered. ‘It is very strange, but I know that 
young native princes in India are sometimes well 
taught in foreign tongues. Yet, who could have 
expected this?’ He was overwhelmed and chop- 
fallen, The discovery that he had been inter- 

reting where no interpreter was needed, completely 

emoralised , him. hat he said he spoke in a 
whisper, as if afraid of being overheard. He could 
not rest under the roof; nor, after we went out- 
of-doors, did he seem to feel quite safe till we had 
got some distance away from the hotel. We 
walked up and down Castle Street. In the end, 
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we found our way to the great landing-stage by 
the river-side, thronged with crowds of passengers 
embarking and alighting from the ferry steamers, 
and by loungers promenading. There he found 
his voice. 

‘It does not surprise me,’ he said, with a hollow 
laugh. ‘They are snakes—all natives are. You 
never know where you are with these fellows. As 
soon as I have gone through the accounts with 
them to-morrow noon, I must think what I ought 
to do. Those three diamonds they gave me 
in London, I think I ought to return. But you 
must stop with them, old fellow ;’ meaning me. 
‘You will do just as well with them as myself, 
now we know they understand English.’ Blushin 
scarlet, he said: ‘Confound them! Who woul 
have thought it? But it isn’t you they have made 
a fool of and insulted.’ He pulled out his pocket- 
book, containing the partially cut diamon He 
repeated that he should give them back ; he would 
shew them that Englishmen were not to be treated 
in that way. 

‘If you have more diamonds than you like to 
keep, captain,’ broke in a man at his elbow, in a 
pilot-jacket and a sou’wester cap, ‘you will find 

lenty who ’Il oblige you by taking a few off your 
lend I would not mind one myself, by way of 
a favour’ Grinning, he mockingly held out his 


Tom Brims had lost his senses. He was for 
getting into an argument with this strange man 
on the crowded pier, beginning to tell him about 
the princes. It was with difficulty I him 
away, and led him in and out of the bustlin 
groups, up the resounding iron —— I tol 

im he must make allowances for their Highnesses. 
What he had said about — payments to them 
was perhaps too harsh. e more I tried to 
soothe him, the more furious he became. 

It was late when we returned to the hotel, for 
Tom would prepare himself for revisiting it by first 
= three of their 

i who invariably kept ours, were 
closed; but two of the native paiatienay were 
drowsily awaiting us. Tom, in his increased excite- 
ment, was very rude to them. Lifting his voice 
high enough to penetrate the other close-curtained 

ents, he bawled to the attendants, that if 
thought an Englishman was to be made a 
fool of for a handful of paltry diamonds, they were 
mistaken. They placed their palms upon their 
foreheads, meekly unto the 
floor. Tom told them, that, if they did not get 
up, he would kick them into a more manly 
attitude. I was very glad to get him into his own 
bedroom. 


On the following morning, he had a little re- 
covered his wits. He said he had thought thi 
over. He should remain with the princes till 
they returned to London. He had brought them 
down into the provinces, and he would see them 
safe back ; but once they were again in the capital, 
the Indian Office might take the responsibility of 
them. He had been insulted enough. The wealth 
4 India should ve — him to do what was 

erogatory to an Englishman. He was not goi 
to weaken Her Majesty's hold over the ample 
that way. Now that Tom Brims had become a 
little more reasonable, their Highnesses seemed 


themselves to have taken to sulking. It was past | had bee 


their usual hour for stirring, still they remained 


invisible. A little group of their servants crouch 
noiseless, motionless, before the inner door, yetenty 
waiting for the signal to enter. After lounging 
about for some time, Tom seemed to construe the 
delay into a fresh insult. By way of shewing that 
he had a proper spirit, he started out for a oe in 
the town, leaving me to assort a fresh batch of 
accounts, brought by that morning’s post. 

think rather more than an hour had ela 
when I heard a hasty yet light footstep enter the 
room in which I was writing. Turning my head, 
I saw Brims with a newspaper in his hand. His 
face was of the most sickly hue, and the way in 
which he distorted his features into a ghastly grin 
only made his look more startling. 

‘Are their Highnesses stirring?’ he asked in a 
thin, hollow chuckle, looking eagerly towards the 
inner door. ‘This is a London newspaper—just 
come in,’ flourishing it towards me. ‘It is an 
excellent joke. The princes will all laugh at it.’ 

I dropped my pen in the middle of a very large 
total, getting up and going towards him. ‘ is 
the matter ?’ I asked. 

‘The princes are made to be—ha, ha!—in two 

laces at once. A Times telegram says they have 
ded at Marseille. Isn’t. it good? There, where 
Imet them. Was there ever anything so ridicu- 
lous? Ha, ha! I must shew it them.’ He ad- 
dressed himself, in their own , to the 
servants crouching before the inner door. They 
could not tell him what he wanted ; in reply, they 
shook their heads. His whiteness increased ; = 
of perspiration started on his large features. Bid- 
~ me come with him, he unceremoniously 
pushed them aside. 

The atmosphere of the inner room was as hot as 
a furnace when we entered; the gaslights were 
burning just as they were ae On each of 
the three carpets lay a turbaned white heap. Tom, 
holding his newspaper before him, advanced to- 
wards the central figure, bowing res’ ully. He 
went nearer, nearer still ; he stooped, and touched 
the prince. 

‘ As I live, it is true!’ he called out, holding up 
a white robe with no prince in it. 

It was the same with the other carpets. A flow- 
ing robe and the coils of an endless turban la 
upon each; but the garments were unoccupi 

e princes had vanished ! 

The hotel was in an uproar instantly at the alarm 
Tom made. The premises were searched thoroughly ; 
but, as it was clear, from —— information, 
that their Highnesses left the hotel one by one, 
during the absence of Tom Brims and myself on 
the previous evening, it ceased to be wonderful that 
they were not to be found. 

In a very short time after this, Tom Brims, I, 
and the five native servants forming the suite were 
in the hands of the Liverpool police, in pursuance 
of instructions received from London, on the charge 
of aiding in the imposition. Tom Brims’s princes 
were not the real ones; they were not princes at 
all! The true Indian princes, who, with much 
pomp, had just now reached Europe, had come 

own to Bombay three months before to make the 
previously announced journey, but, at the last 
moment of embarking, one of rin was seized with 
a sudden illness, making an immediate return up 
country necessary. The daring impostors, who 
m years resident in Upper India and 
acquired the sailed for Marseille, and 
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there their names titles, 
carrying out the rest of the programme, but givin 
it turn, which the real princes had 
not dreamed of. They must have had accom- 

ices who never appeared with them publicly. 

hese had not only informed them of the move- 
ments of the om personages they were coun- 
terfeiting, but had travelled on their heels from 
place to place, and, armed with due authorisations 
to that effect, had possessed themselves of the 
unpaid stores of goods of all kinds, removing them, 
and turning them into money elsewhere at any 
sacrifice. A very handsome sum had been realised : 
though doubtless it would have been still more if 
the genuine nabobs had deferred their arrival a 
little longer. 

The impostors had managed, not unskilfully, to 
wind up their bold scheme at Liverpool, where 
foreigners of all complexions and styles were in 
plenty, and where there were such facilities for 
pat ont of the country. No traces of them 
could be found ; it was not likely. If Tom Brims 
and myself had met them in any other costume 
than robes and turbans, the chances are we could 
not have sworn to them. 

I don’t care to dwell upon the indignities Tom 
Brims and I had to go through. He surrendered 
his three diamonds to the authorities at once: 
which, being tested, were duly to 
be paste! Eight » elapsed before I sheepfacedly 
erept back into the office in Fenchurch Street ; it 
was nearly a month before Tom Brims was allowed 
to leave England and to rejoin his maiden aunt in 
France. Nothing could be satisfactorily made out 
of the five natives. Whether they were in the 
secret affair or not, was never known. After they 
had been detained here for some time, they were 
reshipped back to Bombay. 

It cost us clerks in the Fenchurch Street office 
one shilling and twopence-halfpenny apiece to 
have, unknown to the principals, a new —— 
top fitted to the desk Brims had once occupi 
But even now there are reminders of the matter. 
The junior member of the firm, in sauntering 
through our room, will sometimes say: ‘I thought 
there was an inscription somewhere here to an 
eminent Englishman who became interpreter to 
Indian princes !’ 

of any explanation being given, silence 
reigns at all the desks, broken only by the more 
rapid scratching of the pens upon the paper. It is 
not a pleasant topic, Tom Brims’s Indian Princes. 


MIGRATORY BOGS. 


THERE are said to be some six million acres of bog 
in the United Kingdom, Ireland boasting or be- 
wailing the possession of at least a moiety of the 
ill-conditioned mixture, Scotland coming in for a 
third, and England owning the remaining million of 
moist acres, which no one has yet managed to put 
to very profitable use. Fortunately for those whose 
lines are cast in their undesirable neighbourhood, 
British bogs very rarely become so impatient of 
quiescence as to convert themselves into movable 
property, and set out on their travels, as Chat Moss 
did in the far-away days of many-wived King Hal. 
Leland tells how, ‘bursting up within a mile of 
Mosley Haul, it destroyed much ground with moss 
thereabout, and destroyed much fresh-water fish 
thereabout, first corrupting with stinking water 


Glasbrook, and so Glasbrook carried stinking 
water and moss into Mersey water, and Mersey 
corrupted, carried the rolling moss, part to the 
shores of Wales, to the Isle of Man, and some 
unto Ireland. d in the very top of Chateley 
Moor, where the moss was highest and broke, is now 
a plain, fair valley as ever in times past, and a rill 
runneth in it, and pieces of small trees be found in 
the bottom.’ Thanks to Stephenson’s genius and 
perseverance, Chat Moss is not likely to be guilty 
of another freak of the kind. We can find but 
one other instance recorded of bog-moving in 
England, and that happened in the ‘ Debatable 
Land’ of olden time, near the Netherby whose 
Greemes, Fosters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves went 
racing and chasing o’er Cannobie Lea, in the vain 
hope of catching young Lochinvar and his fair 
Ellen. When Pennant visited the place in 1768, 
he saw a beautiful tract of cultivated land ; four 
years afterwards, he beheld nothing but a dismal 
swamp. The fertile vale had succumbed to Solway 
Moss, the sixteen hundred acres of peat-mud of 
which had only been kept within bounds by the 
hard outer crust. Ignorant, or careless of the con- 
sequences, some peat-diggers cut away of the 
protecting edge of the bog ; a three days’ downpour 
came, and, unable to withstand the extra pressure, 
the hitherto effectual barrier yielded, and let out a 
river of thick black slush, carrying everything 
before’ it. It was on the night of the 17th o 
November 1771, that a farmer living close by 
the Moss, hearing an unusual noise, went out of 
doors, lantern in hand, to discover the meaning of 
it. He saw a small dark-coloured stream flowing 
towards him, and for the moment, fancied it came 
from his own dunghill; but the stream growing toa 
deluge, he ran as he never ran before, to rouse up all 
within hail, with the news that the Moss was out. 
Some received their first intimation of the disaster 
from the entrance of the ‘Stygian tide’ into their 
houses ; these sound slee = Lad to wait for the 
daylight ere they escaped through the roof, with 
the aid of outside friends, Still there was cause 
for cangeenetateenss although buildings had been 
swept down, cottages filled from floor to roof 
and four hundred acres of good land overwhe 
beyond redemption, no man, woman, or child had 
been done to death by the unlooked-for irruption. 
The cattle had not escaped so well, many 

being suffocated in their sheds. One cow, the 
solitary survivor of eight, after standing up to its 
neck in mud and water for sixty hours, appe- 
tite enough to eat heartily when delivered from 
durance, but refused to touch any water, nor would 
she ‘even look at it without manifest signs of 
horror.’ 

In 1629, says Dr Robert Chambers, in his 
Domestic Annals of Scotland, a large moss with a 
little lake in the middle of it occupied a piece 
of gradually rising ground in the fertile district 
between Falkirk and Sterling. A highly cultivated 
tract of wheat-land lay below. There had been a 
series of heavy rains, and the moss became over- 
charged with moisture. After some days, during 
which slight movements were visible on this quag- 
mire, the whole moss began one night to leave its 
native situation, and slide gently down to the low 
grounds. The people who lived on these lands, 
receiving sufficient warning, fled, and saved their 
lives ; but in the morning light they beheld their 
little farms, sixteen in number, covered six feet 
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deep with liquid moss, and hopelessly lost. In the 
wet August of 1861, a farmer dwelling near the 
town of Slamannan, looking out from his door 
early one morning, beheld some twenty acres of 
Auchingray Moss part company with its clay 
bottom, and float away for three-quarters of a mile, 
to the utter ruin of a large quantity of arable land 
and potato-ground over which it spread. ; 

Yet more extraordinary was the sight seen in the 
county of Limerick in 1697. The continuous rains 
of a very unfavourable spring getting under a large 
bog at Charleville, forced up its centre to a great 
height. Soon afterwards, sounds resembling dis- 
tant thunder betokened mischief was oe 
underground, the boghill sank as rapidly as it ha 
risen, and then the entire mass was set in motion. 
A wide deep ditch separated it from some pasture- 
land, but did not prevent the bog sweeping onward 
with wave-like undulations, but unbroken surface, 
and carrying the pasture-land with it, to deposit it 
upon an adjoining meadow, covering it wholly with 
sixteen feet of soil—after which, it would be diffi- 
cult, we should fancy, to decide as to ownership. 
The pasture became bog, and the old site of the 
bog was left bare, marked by an unsightly hole, 
throwing up ‘foul water and very stinking 
vapours. After a violent storm in March 1745, a 
turbary at Addergoole, near Dunmore in Galway, 
which the turf-cutters had only just left, began to 
move, and floating to a piece of low-lying pasture 
near the river-side, spread over a of thirty 
acres, The choked river overflowed its banks, and 
in a very short time the fields near were hidden by 
a lake covering fifty acres. Before a passage could 
be cut for the river, the lake had extended over 
three hundred acres, and a week after that operation 
had been effected, a fifth part of the deluged land 
still remained under water. 

This notable event in the simple annals of Dun- 
morewill no longer stand leled in the records 

of the little Irish town. On the Ist of October 
1873, a farmer diligently labouring in his potato- 
field caught sight of a brown mass making its wa: 
towards him. Leaving his —_ in the ground, 
he ran off to fetch some neighbours. An elevated 
bog about three miles distant from the town had 
burst through its banks, descending so swiftly that 
by the time the frightened man got back to his 
potato-field, half of it was buried, and a few stooks 
on a high knoll were all that remained to tell 
where his corn-field had been. In a very short 
space of time, the cruel torrent had buried three 
farm-houses, and covered two hundred acres of 
valuable land with ‘ half-concrete, half-fluid ’ 
deposit, to a depth, in some places, of ten feet, 
leaving a great basin of a mile and a half in cir- 
cumference, from which steadily flowed a stream of 
very watery brown bog-stuff. At the time we 
write—three weeks after the outburst—this stream 
had attained a length of two miles, with a breadth 
of about a quarter of a mile, and two millions 
cubic feet o heey! had been sent down the 
valley. A letter from Dunmore says: ‘ The worst 
of the damage already done is that it is likely to be 
permanent in its effects, unless, indeed, the foreign 
matter continues its locomotion, and branches off 
to some locality where it will affect no industrial 
interest. As it is,a wide extent of capital land has 
been converted into a black swamp; several 
families have been ruined, not only by the loss of 
their holdings and homes, but by the destruction 


of their crops, their firing, and other property 
which there was not time to save. It is pitiable to 
see one of these ill-fated tenements surrounded by 
the filthy ooze of the bog, with no trace of the 
green fields and cheerful Eevate stubble that the 
occupants of the deserted dwelling looked upon 
from its threshold only a fortnight ago.’ 

It is consoling for those who have not suffered 
by the untoward action of the migratory bog to 
know that such calamities are of very rare occur- 
rence. Might they not be rendered rp wages 
We think so. If bog-reclamation could be made 
as exciting as running after political jack-o’-lanterns, 
moving bogs would soon rank among the wonders 
of the past. 


LADY LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 
CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE FINDING OF THE CLUE. 


OswaLp CHARLTON, on reaching London after his 
farewell visit to the Fountains, felt himself by no 
means disposed to return to his lonely chambers 
and his law-books. He was thoroughly in earnest 
as to the task which he had valantaaiiey undertaken, 
and which he was resolved, at any cost, to accom- 
plish, if only its accomplishment lay within the 
compass of a man’s power. It was a theory of 
Oswald’s, that no man or woman can, while living, 
so utterly blot his or her identity out of the great 
social register as to elude discovery, if only the 
searchers do not permit themselves to be dis- 
heartened by the failure and delay which are 
inseparable me the earlier stages of their work. 
Where a successful disappearance has been carried 
out, its success, so he argued, depends less upon 
the adroitness of the person self-concealed than on 
the lack of perseverance on that of the pursuers. 
The fleet greyhound may overshoot the flyin 
quarry, but the slow, relentless chase of the wease 
never fails at length to come up with the swift 
hare of the moorlands. Not that the young 
barrister was so wedded to his own ideas as to 
neglect the use of ordinary means of success. 

You'll have to employ the detectives, of course,’ 
had remarked Mr Glegg, whom Oswald had spoken 
with more than once on this matter; ‘you can’t 
do better than take Flint, and I should say, 
Starkey also, into your pay. They hunt well in 
couples,’ 

‘Yes, and I shall go with them myself, Lady 
Livingston’s nephew had replied. 

‘Ah, well! you will please yourself about that,’ 
returned Mr Glegg, who had no very high opinion 
of amateur police, and who adhered doggedly to 
his old hypothesis, that the will had been burned 
by the dowager herself, who had died before she 
had time to make a new one, Attorneys, and 
family solicitors in especial, get to regard their 
clients as nurses re: fractious children, as a set 
of semi-responsible beings, who need to be closely 
watched, lest they oaks do mischief to themselves 
or others, But Oswald’s conviction was, that his 
aunt had not destroyed the missing document, 
while suspicion pointed to Bruce Larpent as its 
purloiner, linking the loss of the will, as was but 
natural, with the brutal assault of which Mr 
Goodeve had been the victim. To discover the 
dark young clerk was his t object, and in this 
the emissaries of Scotland Yard heartily concurred. 
Oswald was now on his way to keep, at the corner 
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of Corunna Street, St James’s, an appointment 
with Sergeant Flint. 

Corunna Street, with its old houses, the red 
brick fronts of which are gradually changing toa 
rich maroon tint, its air of sleepy quiet, and its 
freedom from bustle, more resembles some frag- 
ment of a dull and sober cathedral town, than 
an integral part of roaring London. And there, 
leaning against some rusted area railings, stood a 
sturdy man in a loose brown coat, and wearing an 
old white hat, decorated with a hat-band, once 
black, but now embrowned with age, puffing at a 
short pipe of common “ There was nothing 
very noteworthy about this lounger, who was 
precisely the sort of person who might have been 
expected to accost a stranger with a hoarse ‘ Wish 
to buy a little dawg, governor?’ and to produce 
from his baggy pocket some black and tan toy 
terrier of preposterous littleness, or some pink- 
eyed and white-wooled lapdog adapted for 
feminine ——— But he turned his head, 
and Oswald then caught sight of Flint’s well-fed 
weather-beaten face beneath the ancient hat. 

‘True to time, I see, sir, and that’s a good 
beginning,’ said the sergeant cheerily, as he put 
up his expressive forefinger to call attention to 
the striking of a neighbouring church-clock.* ‘ Not 
that I’ve been idle, since we met.’ 

‘Have you found out anything?’ asked the 
young barrister, with an eagerness that made the 
detective smile, as some tough veteran, hardened 
to danger, might smile at the impatience of a 
young soldier. 

‘I rather think I have,’ returned the sergeant 
modestly ; ‘but we must not count our chickens 
before they chip the shell, must we? Starkey keeps 
an eye on the baronet, in case there’s anything to 
be picked up in that quarter ; but mine, as he says 
himself, is the likeliest lay. Now Mrs Gulp’s 
Betsy Jane has changed mississes, and so far, so 
good, You don’t know whom I’m talking of, 
sir, do you?’ 

*No; but I can guess, returned Oswald, after a 
moment’s consideration. ‘ You allude, probably, 
to the maid-servant at the missing man’s lodgings 
in Great Eldon Street, do you not ?’ 

‘Ah, well, yes, said the sergeant, letting his 
words drop one by one, and very slowly. ‘So long 
as she was Mrs Gulp’s maid-of-all-work, nothing 
could be got out of her, and that, as I believe, out 
of pure contrairiness,as the old women call it. 
You see, her mississ was always wrangling with 
her, and that, as many who’ve been servants do, 
when they come to have a slavey of their own ; 
and the girl held to it, she knew nothing, out of 
opposition to her employer, who told all she knew, 
an a little more, to the back of that. For a 
regular sieve, nothing like an elderly spinster with 
a taste for gin and peppermint.’ 

‘And now?’ said Oswaid, fearing lest his ally 
should become too discursive in his —a 

‘And now, resumed Sergeant Flint, ‘she has 
found her tongue. She is in a lodging-house in 
Clarges Street, that’s where she is, and it is there 
I am to look for her when she’s sent on an 
errand—not long to wait for that, if she is to be 
depended on, for the house is full, and some one 
is always wanting beer, or soda-water, or the 
evening Ravers or the like. I can tell you the 
rest, Mr Charlton, as we walk.’ 

In any other city, the incongruous association 


between a gentleman such as Oswald, and so very 
dubious a parasite of civilisation as his companion 
appeared, would of itself have attracted unwelcome 
notice and remark. But London is deaf and blind 
to odd or singular sights not heralded by the 
million-tongued newspapers, and Sergeant Flint 
was careful to avoid the risk of personal recognition, 

‘I thought,’ said Oswald good-humouredly, ‘that 
I could find my way fairly well about town, but 
this is a puzzle to me.’ 

‘We are obliged,’ replied the sergeant, with a 
low inward laugh, ‘to learn more roads to a place 
than one, we are. It really wouldn’t hurt us, Mr 
Charlton, to run against some swell of your 
acquaintance, who would look at me as if you were 
bound to explain why you walked alongside of 
such a shady customer as Self. But the chances 
are, you would be annoyed at it. And the fewer 
annoyances the better,’ And, softly whistling, the 
detective walked on. It was not without some 
little trouble that his temporary patron succeeded 
in eliciting from this professional man-hunter the 
desired information. nless in the witness-box, 
a policeman is coy about the revelation of facts 
that he has toiled to glean as the pearl-diver 
labours for the js globules of moonshiny white- 
ness which he seeks below the blackness of the 
— sea, When he did speak, it was 
thus : 

‘You see, Mr Charlton, sir, the job was a slippery 
one from the first, just the sort of case to come to 
nothing, and perhaps get into the Lime-light as a 
= of the inefficiency of the police. Starkey and 

take no credit, not we, for moulding that poor 
helpless Mrs Gulp, of Great Eldon Street. Any 
fingers can leave their mark on a pat of butter. 
And miss’—with a jerk of his pliant thumb—‘the 
sister, is one of those hard-bitten parties of the 
opposite sex that we don’t often meet with, but 
that mostly, when we do, give us a mint of vexation. 
The way I hung about that house, all for no good ! 
At last I put on my uniform, and went down, bold 
as brass, and tackled the postman, on his rounds. 
Bless you! I know a thing or two about the little 
weaknesses of letter-carriers, and I was down upon 
him pretty sharp. How about this? says I, 
and how about the other? No great harm—little 
games contrary to regulation, done for a trifle of 
loose silver, and winked at, mostly, by the author- 
ities—but no tampering, mind 7a with money- 
letters and that. ell, my man held out tolerably, 
but at last I found where the shoe pinched. He 
breaks down, and begins to whimper. “ For God’s 
sake,” says he, ‘‘ have a little compassion on a man 
with a wife and four children, and one in arms,” 
says he, “and who never wronged nobody of nine- 
pence, nor thought he was a doing wrong,” he says. 
Such agame! If it hadn’t been in the open street, 
he’d have gone on his knees, he would, So I tell 
him J don’t want to hurt him, not I, unless he 
drives me to it ; though, mind you, I says, you’d 
get the sack to-morrow if I dropped in at St Martin’s 
to let the Controller know your ings on ; but 
tis not in my, way to harm one that behaves decently 
to me. I’ve other fish to fry, I tell him; and then 
I ask what he knows about that house of Mrs Gulp, 
and her lodgers. 

‘ Well, Mr Charlton, he didn’t know much. He’d 
smack calfskin, any day, he said, that nothing 
whatever had arrived, lately, for Miss Davis, or 
Miss Larpent; and there the landlady bears him 
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out ; and so does Biddy, the new Irish maid-of-all- 
work. But once, on a special pouring wet day, he 
came with something for Mrs Gulp, when down- 
stairs comes miss—the chap’s sister—and asks him, 
the postman, to clap a letter into the nearest box 
for her, in time for afternoon despatch, and gives 
him a shilling for his trouble. Now, he took 
notice of this, because, as he said, she didn’t treat 
him liberal at Christmas, and he wondered at her 
giving him money now to do what the ae 
ie have done for nothing, for there’s a pillar- 
jan two streets off. So he did give a look at the 
etter, he did, and saw it was directed to initials, 
and to a place in the country.’ 

‘Did he remember the address ?’ asked Oswald, 
whose interest was now thoroughly awakened, 

‘Well, he did, and he didn’t, rejoined the 
detective, with provoking composure. ‘It was 
directed to D. D. He’d take his ’davit of that, the 
postman would, and to a a to be called 
for. But the name of the place—ah! there was the 
rub. It had —— his memory, and so had that 
of the county. But he was all but certain that 
the one began with an §, and the other with a Y. 
There’s but one English shire begins with a Y. 
But Suffolk, Sussex, Somersetshire, Surrey, all be- 
gin with an §S, so it may not be Yorkshire, you see.’ 

‘Then beyond the fact that Miss Larpent is in 
communication with her brother, I do not perceive 
that we have learned much, said Oswald, with an 
air of evident disappointment. 

‘So much for the postman!’ returned his 
auxiliary; ‘now for the girl. This Betsy Jane, you 
see, sir, is neither better nor worse than the rest of 
them—six or seven — and find their own 
tea and sugar, in the lodgers’ caddies, mainly, I sus- 

but what I mean is, she’s not a thief, but a 
trifle light-fingered when something not likely to 
be missed lies in her way ; while, as for falsehoods, 
I do believe she tells fibs just as she draws breath, 
without knowing it. Poor creatures—poor creatures 
—they’ve all the vices, sir, that slavery breeds, 
and we shouldn’t be over-severe in judging them. 
Now, ‘three half-crowns, given at separate times, 
and the promise of a sovereign, and the getting a 
new place, and away from her old mississ, have 
brought round Betsy Jane, who was, in Great 
Eldon Street, as sullen a young woman as ever 
stuck to it that she had nothing to tell, Nowshe 
has promised to hand over something—she didn’t 
say what—that Larpent left behind him by acci- 
dent, and to say what she saw. It’s odd if, piecing 
one thing with another, that don’t help us,’ 

And a few minutes’ walk, lengthened by the 
detective’s prudent preference for back-lanes and 
darkling alleys, brought them to Clarges Street. 
*That’s the door,’ said the sergeant, pointing to 
a cane-coloured one at some distance ; ‘a 
lodging-house, where three servants are kept, and 
Betsy Jane, vee | lowest, naturally takes the rough 
of it, errands included. We are in luck, so far, for 
here she comes.’ And, sure enough, there appeared 
on the Clarges Street pavement the figure of a red- 
haired, slipshod girl, whose straggling curl-papers, 
apron of dubious cleanliness, mo muslin cap, that 
fluttered in the breeze, might well be su to 
appertain to Mrs Gulp’s late hand-maiden. She 

a bottle of soda-water in one hand, and a large 
door-key in the other, and when the detective 
ve forward and confronted her, she gave a 
little start and a little scream. 


‘Oh, Mr Flint, how you come upon one!’ ex- 
claimed the Iris of the 

‘Now, Betsy Jane, is the time to keep your 
promise, it is, and to earn your reward too, sa’ 
you,’ rejoined the policeman, with a shake of the 
forefinger, half-minatory, half-encouraging. ‘Step 
up here, one moment, out of sight of the windows, 
and tell this young nobleman and me all about 
it.’ 

Drawn as by a magnet, Betsy Jane followed 
the forefinger between two stone posts, and into a 
narrow by-street strongly perfumed by the West 
India pine-apples, the asparagus, and the early 
strawberries, piled upon the shop-board of a green- 
grocer who vended his fruit in that unsunned 
nook. On catching sight of Oswald, Betsy Jane, 
who was of an impulsive disposition, flung her 
apron over her baal and protested, in smothered 
accents, from beneath it, that she had nothing to 
say before a strange gentleman. It was not without 
some trouble that this slovenly daughter of servi- 
tude was induced to allow her apron to fall to its 
normal position, and to relate the little which she 
had to tell, and which, when stripped of the inco- 
herent redundancy of Betsy Jane’s diction, was 
briefly as follows : 

The surprise of Mrs Gulp’s by no means neat- 
handed Phillis had been excited, one morning— 
that of the last day on which Bruce. nt had 
been observed in Great Eldon Street—by seeing 
him descend the stairs at an unusually early hour, 
equipped as if for a journey. He was dressed with 
more care than had of late been customary with 
him, and carried over his arm a rough teoat 
or Pee of shaggy blue cloth. He also 
with him a bundle, or what appeared to be such, 
tied up in a silk handkerchief, and this he did his 
best to conceal when he met the maid-servant, 
who was standing, in her own words, ‘ promiscu- 
ous’ on the door-step, and beguiling the inclement 
morning hour by some conversation with an ap- 
preciative baker's boy. On seeing Betsy Jane, or 
on being seen by her, Bruce Larpent had not been 
able to repress an impatient movement and an 
angry exclamation, though he immediately after- 
Ww recovered his composure, and passed on into 
the street. As he did so, a small parcel, which had 
been thrust into one of the pockets of the great- 
coat that he carried, fell to the ground, and opened 
as it fell, disclosing its contents, which had already 
been examined by curious eyes and inquisitive 
fingers, before Bruce, discovering his loss, came 
back to reclaim his property, which he thrust 
hastily back into his pockets, and then strode off 
once more. From that day since he had never 
returned to Great Eldon Street. 

‘It was no great things, after cll,’ said Betsy 
Jane, ‘ what was in the parcel, as Tim Rogers, the 
baker, could bear me out, if asked—only a razor, 
and a hairbrush, and a black silk neck-scarf, and 
one or two trumpery bits of articles of that sort, 
and a little yellow leather writing-case, with a brass 
lock to it, all wrapped up in part of a newspaper. 
The big bundle was “ae his arm, and he held 
that tight enough, I warrant you. Then he comes 
back again, at a run, cursing his own clumsiness, 
and us for a brace of prying magpies—that ’s Tim 
and me—and he po wi into the passage, and 
snatches up all he could see lying on the door- 
mat, and crams it into his pockets as he starts off, 
and so round the corner, and never set eyes upon 
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till this blessed moment since then. But what he 
didn’t notice, nor we, we was so flustered at his 
arbitrary ways, was a little book in a n binding, 
as had got kicked aside, and was hid by the door 
being ajar. And when i came to dust and sweep, 
half an hour later on, I found it, and a poetry- 
book it was, with a little picter in front of it, 
inside the binding; and I shewed it to Tim Rogers, 
the baker, the same day, when he came by with 
the evening batch ; and he can witness for me that 
it’s just-as I’ve told you, Mr Flint.’ 

It required diplomatic talents of no mean order 
on the sergeant’s oe to induce this slippery con- 
fessor to admit, that this volume, thus picked up, 
was still in her possession. The finding, she was 
willing to describe ; but to nail her to the point as 
to the retention of this literary treasure-trove was 
not easy. Denial on oath had been with Betsy 
Jane, in common with many of her drudging and 
ill-educated caste, so long a sort of defensive 
armour, that it was hard to draw from her an affir- 
mative answer as to the custody of anything which 
did not strictly belong to her. And, oddly enough, 
she betrayed more distrust of Oswald than of 

t Flint. She was used, by this time, to 
the policeman, and besides, he spoke her own lan- 
guage, in every sense the vulgar tongue ; whereas, 
a strange gentleman—the member of a class born to 
be lied to—was no fit confidant. At last, worked 
upon by the persuasive eloquence of the sergeant, 
and stimulated by the — of a golden sovereign 
which Oswald pmo, tsy Jane was brought to 
avow that she seen the book more than once, 
that she had seen it that very day, that it was not 
a hundred miles off—not a mile off, not remote 
beyond the distance of a minute’s walk, that it was 
in ‘her box,’ and that when she had done her 
ministering office, and carried the soda-water to a 
lodger with an aching head, in consequence of 
lobsters and whisky-toddy overnight, and whom 
she curtly specified as the ‘parlours,’ she would 
—_ her opportunity to fetch it out to Sergeant 


t. 
And presently Betsy Jane was as as her 
word, for, os quarter of an rang sojourn 
within doors, her fluttering cap-strings were seen 
once more as she darted across the street, and into 
the ag where Oswald and the detective stood. 

‘Here it is, Mr Flint—just as he left it, she 
exclaimed, —— as she produced a small volume 
bound in faded green; ‘only, I must get in again 
before mississ comes + gy of the kitchen, please.’ 
On receiving the golden guerdon from Oswald’s 
hand, Betsy Jane winced, and for the moment 
made as though she would again throw the apron 
over her head, but thought better of it, and with a 
‘Thank you, sir,” to Oswald, and ‘ you ‘ll hold me 
harmless, Mr Flint,’ to his companion, fled fleetly 
back to the scene of her labours. 

‘Poetry, so it is” said the detective, as he 

med the book. ‘More in your line than mine, 

r Charlton, I daresay,’ he added, as he put it 
into Oswald’s hands. Nevertheless, Sergeant Flint 
stood very close to Oswald’s elbow as the latter 
turned over the Pages, and kept a keen eye on the 
margins, as if in hopes of observing annotations 
more interesting than the letter-press. 

‘It seems,’ said Oswald, after a brief inspection, 
‘to be a book published at Boston long ago, and 
to contain ds, along with a calloction of 
extracts from more pretentious poems—just such a 


book as school-boys love ; and, to judge by the B. L. 
and Bruce Larpent, written in half-a-dozen places 
in pencil and in ink, on fly-leaf and binding, the 
volume belonged to the man we are looking for 
at an early date. Here, you see, is another scrawl 
beneath the frontispiece, which represents, I think, 
a scene from the Tempest. But why the runaway 
should think this old book worth carrying off 
with him ’—— 

‘Ah, sir,’ interrupted the sergeant, ‘that’s one of 
the ins and outs of human nature, that is. We 
see, in our line, a deal of that. People who bolt, 
don’t always take with ’em what’s most useful. 
Queer lumber they collar hold of, sometimes. 
Why, if I haven’t arrested a fraudulent bankrupt, 
with nineteen hundred pound in notes stitched 
into the lining of his coat, and among other 
luggage, bas ’d never guess what—just a bird-cage, 
if you’d believe me, that had belonged to his little 
daughter who was dead. Some men get to be that 
fond of a dumb thing they can’t endure to give 
it up.—But what’s that?’ he added, in quite a 
another tone, as, in turning over the pages, Dswald 
came upon a piece of printed paper, roughly folded, 
that had been pl between two of the leaves. 
The policeman’s excitement had in it something 
that was contagious ; and the young barrister’s 
fingers literally trembled as he unfolded the paper. 
It appeared at first sight to be nothing remark- 
able, nothing but a leaf torn out some Railway Guide, 

‘Trains from London to 
ore tby, Crewe, Chester, Liverpool. That 
won't do,’ muttered Sergeant Flint. ‘We'll try 
the other page, sir, if you please.’ The was 
turned. ‘Trains to Peterborough, York, Ripon, 
Slingsbro,’ read out the detective rapidly; and 
then, with a mr cry of triumph, smote the 
book with his broad hand, and exclaimed: ‘ Now 
we’ve got it, Mr Charlton: cheap, too. It was 
worth its weight in gold, that book was, for now 
we are on the scent, and no mistake.’ 

‘I see!’ said Oswald, as the importance of the 
discovery forced itself upon his mind. ‘Sli 
borough is certainly in Yorkshire, and its initial 
letter is S. undoubtedly. This may be a coinci- 
dence, but I hope it is something more than that. 
Stay: here is a pencil-mark, star-shaped, against the 
8.50 morning mail-train. It is very in 
a good light, quite perceptible.’ 

‘Right you are, sir!’ said the sergeant 5, 
ingly ; ‘and I begin to think you would not have 
done so badly in our branch, if you’d taken to it. 
Yes,’ as he inspected the minute mark in ques- 
tion ; ‘that tells us the hour he left London quite 
as well as if he had written it on his visiting-card, 
along with a P.P.C., and dropped it at our doors, 
Now for the next step. I ought to see Starkey:, 

es ; and then there’s the make-up and the packing. 
Train at 6.40; but that’s slow. Better take the 
express, sir, at 7.25, if you can conveniently be 
ready by that time,’ concluded the detective, 
whose memory seemed a mine as referred to rail- 
way arrangements. Oswald, elated by this early 
success, cheerfully — himself to meet the 
sergeant at the terminus before the appointed time, 
and the two strangely assorted confederates 
separated for the moment, Oswald returning to 
his chambers; while Sergeant Flint, who appeared 
to live anywhere and everywhere, walked briskly 
away in an opposite direction. For awhile, as he 
passed on through the streets, still giving an 
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instinctive preference to crooked ways and routes 
screened from observation, his exulting mood 
endured, but presently his spirits appeared to 
subside, and his face grew graver and more stern. 
‘It isn’t the first trick that wins the game,’ he 
muttered, as if taking himself to task for his 
late exuberance of self-confidence: ‘I’ve known, 
before this, things look so clear, you’d say the 
veriest booby out of the provinces could run the 
fox to earth as well as the best of us, and how has 
it ended! Why, by the scamp getting clear away, 
and we snubbed by the commissioners, and slashed 
up by the Lime-light and the Piccadilly as a set 
of blind buzzards not worth our pay! It’s a bad 
sign, often, when matters are too easy at the start.’ 


CHAPTER XXIX.—THE START FROM SLINGSBRO’. 


‘I'll take the odds, or give the odds, or what 
you like, for the sake of sport. Seven to five, 
against the field, bar two, in fivers, won’t make 
you a man, nor yet a mouse, I suppose, for the 
Cup. Or, for the Leger, if you’ll put the’-—— 

Thus rang a voice, husky, importunate, monoto- 
nous, in Oswald Charlton’s ear, as he stopped before 
the bookstall on the platform of that London ter- 
minus whence ingsheneegh can be most conveni- 
ently reached. The station was full of different 
varieties of the genus Turfite—‘ horsey’ men in 
Newmarket coats and conspicuous jewellery ; tight- 
trousered stablemen; corpulent horse-dealers in 

nm ; flat-faced ruffians whose aspect suggested the 
ing rather than the Course ; lean touts in sodden 
suits of black ; ‘fast’ young gentlemen, with weak 
lungs and tremulous hands, intent on ‘another 
brandy-and-soda’ before starting ; the whole Happy 
Family of sporting owls, hawks, se? yang bound 
for some racing fixture in the north or midland 
counties. 

‘You waste your time on me, my friend,’ said 
Oswald, with some impatience, as he turned to 
confront the obtrusive betting-man, who had thus 
broken in upon’ his reverie. Yes; there was the 
long white box-coat, the ‘ bird’s-eye’cravat of blue 
and white, the quaint hat, the heavy golden horse- 
shoe for a breast-pin, the hoe. tage , the buck- 
skin gloves, of the superior order of professional 
frequenters of races; but the face was the face of 
Se t Flint, detective policeman. 

‘A very complete impersonation it was, and fairly 
took me in!’ said Oswald, smiling. He had by 
this time learned that even the craftiest have their 
weak points, and that valuable e-officers such 
as Mr Flint love a disguise for its own sake, and 
would, were the Treasury less — change 
coats and characters and complexions every day or 
so. As it was, after the first grin of genuine 

leasure at the implied compliment, the sergeant 
sree to apologise for the garb in which he had 
arrayed himself. 

‘So many race meetings about just now, I 
thought I’d come the sporting-man dodge, which 
has stood me in many avcapture before this, I can 
tell you, sir. Bless you!’ (these frequent bene- 
dictions being traditional with the secret police, 
were often on the lips of both sergeant and super- 
intendent), ‘I don’t know any more of horses than if 
they were roaring lions, not I. But then half those 
young fellows yonder, with the whip-stocks, and 
the tight-fitting cords, and the stirrup breast-pins, 
are as ignorant as I can be; while I can patter their 


slang as if I’d been a welsher from my cradle, 
You can travel as a gentleman, sir; but if I go 
anywheres, simply in plain clothes, I am spotted at 
once as belonging to the Force. We’d better not 
seem too thick together as we spin down,’ 

Nor did much conversation take place between 
Oswald and his wily mentor during the journey to 
Slingsborough, at which notable seat of industry 
they arrived with due punctuality, taking up their 
quarters, by the sergeant’s advice, at a second-class 
hotel of decent repute, the Blue Lion. 

‘The swell houses, the Royal, and the Regent, 
and so forth, wouldn’t do for a chap like me,’ the 
sergeant explained, when he and Oswald found 
themselves, next morning, the sole occupants of 
the coffee-room, haunted by greasy odours, like the 
ghosts of a million of mutton-chops ; ‘while the 
Grinder’ Arms and the Wheel of Fortune would 
be too noisy for you, sir. The Lion here is one of 
those inns that have had a come-down in the world, 
and are glad of a customer, without going in for 
one style or another overmuch. It is not my first 
visit to the town; so, if you please, I’ll shew you 
the way to the post-office by strolling on a few 
yards ahead.’ 

However, on reaching the post-office, which at 
that time was thronged by people jostling one 
another to despatch their salideel letters by the 
aaaine early mail, Sergeant Flint went in alone; 
while Oswald Charlton chose rather to return to 
the hotel, and to leave the initiatory steps as 
regarded the correspondence of the missing man to 
the experience of his fellow-traveller. The Blue 
Lion was indeed a tolerable specimen of that class 
of English inn which has, like some decayed gentle- 
woman, seen better days. It had low-ceiled rooms, 
heavy four-post bedsteads, a sepulchral coffee-room, 
and the most irrationally contrived passages, now 
with two meaningless steps to ascend, now with an 
equally purposeless scrap of stair down which lay 
the stranger’s devious way, where huge eight-day 
clocks, ticking furiously, lay in wait for the ex- 
plorer in unexpected corners, and where at inter- 
vals the glass eyes of a stuffed fox or badger glared 
upon him from a recess in the wall. Its paved 
yard was a world too wide, and its stabling too 
spacious for the requirements of the present period, 
and all its aspect told a tale of that zenith of by- 
gone prosperity when ‘first and second turn-out’ 
were in hourly demand, and when a score of 
chaises, green or yellow, crowded the grass-grown 
inclosure. 

‘A nice, quiet old hostelry,’ was Oswald’s 
unuttered remark, as he glanced up at the impos- 
sible azure animal from which the house of enter- 
tainment took its name, ‘and one that looks 
as if Slingsborough, with its tall chimneys, and 
rattling machinery, and clanging steam-hammers, 
were a hundred miles off. If I were in con- 
cealment, now, this would tempt me. It would 
be curious, but not impossible, if the same idea 
should have occurred to Mr Goodeve’s suspected 
clerk. At anyrate, I will make an inquiry or two, 
by way of commencing my apprenticeship to the 
occupation that I have selected’ So saying, he 
entered the hotel ; but here a disappointment 
awaited him, He had been received, when arriving 
late on the previous night, by a landlady whose 
buxom countenance, glib good-humour, and iron- 
gray hair, neatly arranged beneath a gay 
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observant and garrulous. But there was no one 
now save a ringleted barmaid within the glazed 
partition. ‘Mrs Boys’ was out. Mrs Boys and her 
two daughters had gone over to the flower-show at 
Nailsham. But Mr Boys was in his private par- 
lour, and, if awake, would be happy to speak to 
any gentleman. The landlord proved to be a bull- 
necked, elderly man, with a fat head, a large white 
face like that of a very dim moon, and with his 
gouty feet encased in carpet-slippers. His recent 
nap did not appear to have had the effect of bright- 
ening his wits, and at first he stared at Oswald 
with stony discouragement. 

‘I never,’ said the Blue Lion, ‘take notice, that 
is, notice to call notice, of my chance customers. 
A dark young my you say, name of Davis or 
Larpent, and looks like a foreigner? If Mrs Boys 
were at home, she might tell you if we’ve had such 
here, but I haven’t taken particular heed! 

It was difficult to extract more than this from 
the host of the Blue Lion, who was unsympathetic 
to a disheartening degree ; when his youngest son, 
a quick-eyed boy of twelve, who had come in from 
his day-school, satchel in hand, during Oswald’s 
interview with his dull-witted sire, and sat listen- 
ing with juvenile interest, exclaimed ; ‘ Father, I’d 
bet that’s Number Nine, that went off, yesterday, 
when I was back from afternoon school. He was a 
dark, French-looking sort of gent, and he was in a 
mortal hurry to catch the ’bus and the train, warn’t 
he, after he got the telegraph message! Looked 
quite scared, he did.’ 

The gouty landlord slowly turned his round dim 
eyes from his son’s face to that of Oswald, and then 
said, with a fat chuckle of sincere admiration : 
‘You hear him, sir. Our young Slingsborough 
blades are sharp ; ain’t they?’ And sharp enough 
the boy certainly approved himself, for the facts 
which Oswald drew from him were as follows. 
There had been staying for two days at the Blue 
Lion a young man whose personal appearance 
seemed closely to correspond with that of Mr 
Goodeve’s truant clerk. He had not arrived in the 
usual manner, by the railway omnibus, or in a cab, 
but had reached the hotel on foot, attended by a 
porter with his luggage. His manner had been 
unaccountably nervous, and had been the subject 
of some joking among the servants of the inn, He 
had given his name at the bar as Davis, expressing 
some anxiety on the subject of letters which might 
arrive for him, and for which, although weaalt 
averse to conversation, he repeatedly inquired. 
He spent most of his time in reading or writing, 
and seemed to be in a dejected frame of mind. No 
letter ever did arrive for him; but immediately 
before his departure he had received a telegram, 
and had hurried off to catch the next train, although 
he had previously ordered dinner, Thus far had 
Oswald proceeded in his examination of this willing 
witness, when Sergeant Flint appeared in the hall, 
with such evident marks of chagrin on his counten- 
ance that the young barrister broke off from ques- 
tioning the boy, and went out to meet him, 

‘Made t as the Yankees say,’ said the 
dectective, in a low but earnest voice ; ‘and now 
the question is, where to? Easier asked than 
answered, Mr C. I could get no satisfaction from 
the clerk. They are rough with a stranger, some- 
times, in the hardware country here ; and it was 
some time before I could get a private talk with 
the postmaster himself, shew him my staff and 


credentials, and bring him round to my side. 
There lies a letter for D. D. sure enough. I was 
allowed to see it ; but it would require a Secretary 
of State’s warrant before I could be allowed to 
touch it. There it had lain, by the date of the 
London stamp, three days, unclaimed. Former 
letters had been fetched away, or so the clerk 
believed, though he did not in the least remember 
by whom. Couldn’t be got to recollect, even, if 
D. D. were a man ora woman. There were lots of 
letters addressed to initials, and those who asked for 
them, and gave correct answers as to the place 
whence they had been despatched, got them. But 
as for saying who came for what, business was too 
brisk for that. It’s a pity we re not in some sleepy 
town in the south, where the very dogs lying in 
the sunshine prick their ears up when they sniff a 
stranger; but here it is different.’ 

However, as soon as Oswald had imparted the 
information which he had just received, the ser- 
geant’s face brightened considerably. ‘ You’ve hit 
the haystack this time, sir, he said gleefully: 
‘we'll try a little more pumping, though, to make 
sure” And so saying, he hurried Oswald back to 
the Blue Lion’s own particular parlour, ‘ Now, 
mind you, Mr Boys, said the sergeant in his 
blandest tone, as his quick eye perceived that the 
face of the host was overclouded—‘ mind you, we 
wish no harm, not we, to this young gent that 
we’re looking after, the squire and me—only just 
to settle matters quietly, and keep whatever little 
liveliness he may have been led into as dark as 
possible ; don’t you see? So you needn’t have any 
fear of a fuss, not you, nor the name of your hotel 
—as nice and gen-teel a house as ever I put up at— 
getting any sort of slur upon it, or the like. You’ve 
done the honourable thing, that’s what you’ve 
done, and you’ve no right to be blamed for it; 
more likely to receive the thanks of the family, 
with, maybe, a testimonial, such as a teapot or 
salver, whichever might be most agreeable to = 
good lady, when is snugly arranged. Bless 

ou, there’s many a game we have to see after, 
just to spare the feelings of relatives, you under- 
stand. And if this fine lad of yours—and well 
you may be proud of him—will answer another 
question or so, why, we can run over at once, and 
make things comfortable for all concerned.’ 

The Blue Lion, whose slow mind had been at 
first somewhat dubious about possible injury to 
the good name of his establishment, gradually 
became mollified as the detective rattled on, and 

ave a gruff permission to his son to ‘speak out,’ 
The sergeant’s queries, under this encouragement, 
received prompt replies, and, indeed, it almost 
seemed as if that talkative officer had furnished 
both questions and answers, so glib was his tongue. 
‘ And who drove him/to the station, then? Harry 
Taylor, was it? Of course; and there’s Harry in 
the yard, isn’t he, polishing that pole-chain? Any 
one go up to the railway on account of luggage ? 
Boots did—and there 7s Boots! as intelligent a 
young fellow as needsbe, coming across from the 

nife-board yonder. What luggage had the gen- 
tleman, now? A blue bag, he? Yes, ‘and 
a new portmanteau—name of Davis on it. Now, 
I do wonder if the was new too; but that’s 
more than you can cted to tell, after 
all. ‘Surprising memory! Eyes wide open too. 


Shouldn’t be a bit surprised to see him make a 
figure in the world, Mr Boys, not L. If only any 
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one had heard the gentleman say anything about 
the telegram that called him off, now?’ said the 
nt suggestively. 

. Well, returned the boy, cudgelling the memory 
which had just received such praise, ‘he did say 
something when he asked for the bill; Miss Wells 
must have heard him say it.’ 

‘So I did’ put in the ringleted barmaid, who 
had been hovering about the open door. ‘I’m 
nearly positive he said: “No time to be lost ;” 
and then: “ He’s going.”’ 

‘Coming,’ interjected the boy— not going. 
“He’s coming,” and something about “time,” were 
the words.’ 

Two minutes later on, Sergeant Flint had ex- 
tracted from the omnibus-driver and the Boots 
all they knew as to the details of the stranger's 
departure, had called for the bill, and had ordered 
something to eat, while the railway 
time-tables that hung against the w 

‘Gone to Filey, has he? And the next for 
Filey starts at 2.15, does it? Why, that will do 
famous.’ And when the train rushed shrieking 
out of the Slingsborough station, making its way 
across brown moors and nm corn-fields and 
marshy pastures, seaward, Oswald Charlton and 
Sergeant Flint were among the number of the few 

ngers that it contained. The detective leaned 
rg in a corner of the compartment, with his hat 
pulled over his eyes, his lips firmly oneness, 
and his brow puckered into wrinkles, thinki 
deeply, as some long-headed chess-player might do, 
over the series of moves to be expe 

‘It’s not on the square, somehow,’ he said, 
doubtfully, to Oswald, as they both alighted at a 
junction where a change of i occurred. 
* Why should an artful youngster like that go to 
Filey, of all places? Why didn’t he try the Isle of 
Man, or something on the Wye, or perhaps Hay- 
ling Island, sooner than a watering-place in the 
very same county? ‘The job’s being made too 

for us, and I, for one, can’t guess why. How- 
ever,’ he added on touching the platform at Filey, 
‘stay here a moment, and if you occupy yourself 
with claiming the lu , and are rather slow 
about it, so much the better. If I’d time to spare, 
I would find out what I want to know without 
anybody’s being the wiser. But as we are pressed, 

at digni official soon ap’ upon the 
platform. ‘There were only three or four passen- 
gers by the 8.55 train yesterday evening,’ he 
called out to an obsequious chorus of porters ; 
‘who got the fares, do know?’ 

Gradually the recollections of the porters took 
verbal shape. ‘Two or three walked—them as 
had little to carry. One old lady, and her maid 
and niece or daughter, drove in Sling’s fly to 
Marine Crescent. Parrot in a cage, three boxes 
done up in canvas, and a heap of parcels. Then 
the York Hotel omnibus had two, in white chokers. 
os commercial gent went to Radley’s, And that’s 


‘No; there was another,’ remarked a youn 

Colossus in corduroys, leaning on his uplifted 

barrow ; ‘a young tyke, black-looking, and grave 

A a lord-mayor. t was Gould took him and 
is tra’ 


The fly-driver in question was called from where 
* he sat half-dozing on his box, and readily admitted 
his having, on the previous evening, ‘taken up’ a 


ntleman, young, dark, and well-spoken, with his 
uggage. His fare had been desirous to avoid 

going to any hotel, and he had conducted him, 
accordingly, first to one lodging-house and then to 
another, until he had expat apartments to his 
taste. That was at Mrs King’s, in Fitzwilliam 
Terrace, No. 11. He, Gould, had helped to carry 
the baggage up-stairs. The young gentleman had 
returned with him to the station, and he, Gould, 
had pointed out to him the telegraph-office. A few 
minutes later, his former fare had ‘ footed it’ back 
towards Fitzwilliam Terrace. 

To Oswald's surprise, instead of expressing pleas- 
ure, Sergeant Flint’s countenance lengthened con- 
siderably, and he softly whistled to himself a few 
bars of a lively tune before speaking, and when he 
spoke, it was to say: ‘ Then we'll go with you, 

ould, to Mrs King’s. Never mind about the 
luggage. Clap it in the cloak-room, one of you; 
we'll want it again, mayhap. Much obliged for 
your attention, Mr Station-master. Jump in, 
squire’ And no more did he say until he and his 
~— companion alighted at the door of 

o. 11. 

‘Front room, second floor, eh ?’ said the sergeant 
in reply to the maid-servant’s statement. ‘ And at 
home now, is he? Thank you, my dear; we’ll run 
up and announce ourselves, He expects us. And 
he dashed up-stairs, followed, more slowly, by 
Oswald. The instant that he reached the Se 


g | place, he seemed to know, as if by instinct, whi 


was the room he sought. With a quick, imperative 
tap, tap! of his iron knuckles, he anticipated the 
hesitating summons to enter, and threw open the 
door. A dark young man, who had been writing 
at the table, turned to confront the intruder. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


Bossy.—It is not wise to do or say anything to 
a child under an injunction not to tell. Here isa 
story in point, which was reported to me from the 
ladies at Fingask, Perthshire (1853). A Highland 
family of some dignity, but not much means, was 
to receive a visit from some English relations for 
the first time. Great was the anxiety and great the 
efforts to make things wear a respectable appearance 
before these assumedly fastidious strangers. The 
lady had contrived to get up a pretty good dinner; 
but, either from an indulgent disposition, or from 
some defect in her set of servants, she allowed her 
son Bobby, a little boy, to be present, instead of 
remanding him to the nursery. But, little was she 
aware of Bobby’s power of torture, 

Bobby, who was dressed in a new jacket and a pair 
of buff-coloured trousers, had previously received 
strict injunctions to sit at table quietly, and on no 
account to join in conversation. For a little while 
he carried out these instructions by sitti 
fectly quiet till the last guest had been helped to 
soup, whereupon, during a slight lull in the general 
conversation, Bobby quietly said : 

‘IT want some soup, mamma,’ 

‘You can’t be allowed to have any soup, Bobby. 
You must not be always asking for things,’ 
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‘If you don’t give me some soup immediately, 
I'll tell yon !’ 

The lady seemed a little troubled, and instead of 
sending Bobby out of the room, quietly yielded to 
his demand. Soup being removed, and fish intro- 
duced, there was a fresh demand. 

‘Mamma, I want some sea-fish’ (a rarity in the 
Highlands). 

‘Bobby,’ said the mother, ‘you are very forward. 
You can’t get any fish. You must sit quietly, and 
not trouble us so’much.’ 

‘Well, mamma, if I don’t get some fish, mind 
I'll tell yon.’ 

‘O Bobby, you’re a plague ! and then.she gave 
him the fish. 

A little further on in the dinner, Bobby observ- 
ing his papa and the guests taking wine, was 
pleased to break in once more. 

‘Papa, I would like a glass of wine !’ 

By this time, as might well be supposed, the 
attention of the company had been pretty fully 
drawn to Bobby, about whom, in all probability, 
there prevailed but one opinion. The father was 
irritated at the incident. 

‘Bobby, you must be quiet; you can have no 
wine. 

‘Well, papa, if I don’t get some wine, mind— 
I'll tell yon.’ 

‘You rascal, you shall have no wine!’ 

‘You had better do it,’ answered Bobby firmly. 
‘Once, twice—will you give me the wine? Come 
now, mind I’ll tell yon. Once, twice’—— 

The father looked canes and lashes at his pro- 
geny. Bobby, however, was not to be daunted. 

‘Here goes now! Once—twice—will you do it? 
Once—twice——thrice! My trousers were made 
out of mother’s old window-blinds !’ 

Stiff English party dissolves in inconstrainable 
merriment. 

Mrs CHISHOLM (1853).—We have heard much of 
the extraordinary and disinterested efforts of Mrs 
Chisholm to assist poor girls to emigrate and do 
well in Australia. I understand she never looks for 
gratitude for her services. She has had the good 
judgment, as well as good feeling, to dismiss this idea 
entirely from her mind. She tells some noteworthy 
facts illustrative of the bribery which goes on in 
London to get business. A number of provision- 
merchants, of front rank in character and appear- 
ance, have applied to her, offering her large per- 
centages on orders she might procure for them for 
emigrant vessels. Their surprise at her refusing, 
and at professions of a different principle of action, 
is such as to shew how common it is to accept com- 
mission in this way. She once had occasion to 
call on a poor woman who let lodgings somewhere 
near the docks, having understood she had a room 
which might serve as a temporary residence for 
intending emigrants when detained in waiting 
upon vessels, The woman asked ten shillings a 
week for the room, under an impression that she 
would, as usual in the circumstances, have to 


commission. On learning that she would take 
nothing, the woman gladly let the room at eight 
shillings a week. [This kind of rapacity agrees 
with what now often comes under observation. 
Petty civilities are to be requited by money. 
People give bribes to get off from juries. Articles 
of food are adulterated—as, for instance, tea with 
iron filings. Calico is loaded with white clay, to 
give it the requisite thickness. Woollen cloth is 
mixed with shoddy, silk with jute. Reels of 
thread consist almost entirely of wood, with only a 
small number of yards of thread deceptively on the 
surface. ] 


A Noraste Jacosire.—Oliphant of Gask, a 
most notable Jacobite, survived Prince Charles, 
and was inexpressibly mortified when the Scottish 
episcopal clergy soon after agreed to pray for King 
George. He had long been unable to attend public 
worship ; but the clergyman was in the habit of 
coming periodically and saying prayers in the old 
gentleman’s own house. Hearing, however, that 
this divine had acted in common with the rest, he 
packed up an old surplice which the parson had 
always kept there for sacerdotal purposes, and sent 
it to him, with a request that he would never again 
come to say prayers at Gask. It happened that 
George III. took his serious illness soon after the 
Scottish episcopal clergy began to pray for him. 
‘Ye see what ye’ve done,’ said an old stickler one 
day to his clergyman ; ‘the honest man has never 
had a day to do weel, since ever you took him in 
hand !’ 

Miaratory Hovuses.—Any one who has travelled 
in the United States will remember seeing houses 
moved from one place to another, sometimes only 
across the street, at other times for a considerable 
distance, through the agency of jack-screws, rollers, 
and other mechanism. It says little for builders 
in England that they do not attempt aes of 
this nature in cases, for example, where streets 
require widening. I have just seen (1846) an 
account in a newspaper of New York, of several 
migrations of buildings in that city. ‘We have at 
the corner of Grand Street and Broadway, a large 
mansion, formerly the country seat of a resident of 
this city, that, some years since, stood on a hill in 
the open country forty feet higher than now. One 
side of John Street, from Broadway to Nassau 
Street, has been bodily moved back fifteen feet, 
without injury to any of the buildings, At the 
late improvements in William Street, a frame- 
house was sold, and moved from its locality there 
into an adjoining street, being the third journey it 
has made since its first erection! Another church 
was removed from Murray Street, steeple and all, 
to Astor Place. The immense block of brick 
buildings at the east corner of Ann and Nassau 
Streets, has been bodily raised, and a basement and 
range of stores built under it. Two houses in 
Chambers Street have lately had two full floors 
erected under what was originally the first floor ; 
and several houses in Broadway, near Broome 
Street, were not only raised two stories, but built 
up two stories more over the roofs, No day passes 
in the city or suburbs that houses may not be 
observed crossing some roads, travelling down 


. Mrs Chisholm two shillings a week for 
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others, or taking their journeys backwards or for- 
wards, as the improvement of the locality shall 
suggest to their enterprising proprietors. Although 
we should much rather see new buildings taking 
the places of the old fabrics thus moved, yet we 
award our full meed of praise to the ingenuity and 
enterprise exhibited.’ [Since the foregoing was 
written, the extraordinary operation of lifting up 
bodily blocks of houses in Chicago several feet, in 
order to raise the town a proper height above Lake 
Michigan, has been successfully ae. Now, 
why can something of this kind not be done in 
those towns in Great Britain, the situation of which 
is too low for a proper system of sewage? Ignor- 
ance or neglect on this score looks very much like 
a piece of Chinaism.] 

Success 1n Lirz.—Acceidental circumstances, as 
regards time and place, of course, contribute much 
to success in life; but it may be laid down as a 

neral rule, that men who seem to be successful 
Some not attained to eminence without intense and 
continued thought and perseverance. A stickling 
about hours of work, professedly for the sake of 
recreation, is obstructive of all success beyond a 
humble mediocrity. Never was there a truer word 
uttered than that ‘the hand of the diligent maketh 
rich” In the book, Physic and Physicians [issued 
about 1846], there occur some remarks worth 
quoting: ‘In no department of life do men rise to 
eminence who have not undergone a long and dili- 
gent preparation ; for whatever be the difference 
in the mental powers of individuals, it is the culti- 
vation of the mind alone that leads to distinction. 
John Hunter was as remarkable for his industry as 
for his talents, of which his museum alone forms a 
most extraordinary proof. If we look around and 
contemplate the history of those men whose talents 
and acquirements we must esteem, we find that 
their superiority of knowledge has been the result 
of great labour and diligence. It is an ill-founded 
notion to say that merit in the long-run is 
neglected. It is sometimes joined to circumstances 
that may have a little influence in counteracting 
it, as an unfortunate manner and temper ; but it 
generally meets with its due reward. The world 
are not fools—every person of merit has the best 
chance of success ; and who would be ambitious of 
public approbation, if it had not the power of dis- 
criminating ?? [We would qualify the latter re- 
mark, that ‘every person of merit has the best 
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, chance,’ by observing, that it is only where such 


persons are allowed fair play. If subjected to 
artificial restrictions, they have no chance at all, 
When a man, by excelling in any particular craft, 
gives offence to his fellows, and is punished by 
contumelious treatment, or by the destruction of 
his tools, any special success, such as leads to 
fortune, is out of the question.) 


Erskine oF Dun.—Mr Erskine of Dun, a Scot- 
tish gentleman in a past age, had an old man- 
servant who took great liberties in virtue of his 
long and faithful service. He had grown quite 
gray in the family, and no one thought of taki 
spoke v itter things. At len etting into 
forgot himself as to call Mr Erskine a leear. ‘Well, 
Gabriel, this cannot be put up with any longer. 
We must part at last” ‘ Hoot, toot, laird ; where 
wad your honour be better than in your ain house ?’ 


VALUE oF ARISTOCRATIC INsTITUTIONS.—The 
extreme gauche politicians who decry our aristo- 
cratic institutions are not in all instances aware of 
the great merits which belong to many of the 
nobility. The value of an aristocracy lies, as 
many of us know, not purely in the personal 
accomplishments and abilities of the men, but to a 
great degree in the aplomb of an institution not 
liable to be blown about by every wind of doc- 
trine, and which forms a sort of court of appeal 
and redress to soften the hard action of the 
majority in the more popular parts of the constitu- 
tion. The principle of hereditary family distinc- 
tion in connection with property, has, in short, 
something of the quality of a corporation which 
survives amidst national vicissitudes, and which, 
with constant recruitment, has a steadying effect 
on the national machine. Yet, as might be ex- 
pected by a considerate person, who reflected on 
the great opportunities and advantages of the 
nobility of England, many of them are highly 
accomplished men, and men of very considerable 
— of business. As a body, the House of 

ords usually makes as good an appearance in the 
debates as the Lower House. It really is not for 
nothing that a nobleman has leisure, pecuniary 
means for study, and a kind of professional reason 
for fitting his mind to take a part in public affairs, 
He often does become fitted for the exercise of an 
influence in such matters. These remarks are 
suggested [1852] by a casual reference of Mr 
Kingston to the late amiable Marquis of North- 
ampton [who died in 1851]. He mentioned that 
this nobleman was able to converse in four 
languages, English, French, German, and Italian, 


and had been known to dictate to secretaries in all 
the four at one time. He also possessed an exten- 
sive uaintance with science and antiquities, 


fitting him to be the President of the Royal Society 
and of the Archeological Institute. Mr Kingston 
referred to a fact of a different kind, but also 
creditable to the nobility, that the Duchess of 
Northumberland, wife of the late duke, used to 
spend ten thousand a year in benevolent objects. 
Another fact to similar purport—the present 
Duchess of Sutherland has icon in almost every 
house in her husband’s estate in Sutherlandshire, 
and knows something of the circumstances of the 
inmates, ‘ 


INEVITABLE 


Benoup that boy in apron blue, 
With auburn locks so soft and rich, 
And earnest eyes that look one through, 
His toy-ship sailing in the ditch, 


I know him well: he hath a love, 

A passionate hankering for the sea, 
All other hankerings above, 

And strong as life itself may be. 


And sure as death, if he should live, 
Ere ten more summers tan the plain, 

This cottage by the ditch will give 
Another landsman to the main. 
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